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Those  of  us  familiar  with  Edinburgh  know  Scott’s  Monument,  a 
towering  gothic  construction  in  East  Princes  Street  Gardens.  A few 
yards  westwards,  however,  there  stands  a far  more  modest  statue, 
commemorating  a significant  figure  in  Edinburgh’s  civic  and 
ecclesiastical  life.  That  man  was  Adam  Black. 

Early  Life 

Bom  on  20  February  1784,  Adam  was  the  second  son  of  Charles  Black, 

a mason  then  master-builder,  and  his  wife,  Isabella  Nicol,  daughter  of  a 

Borders  tenant  farmer.  They  lived  in  Charles  Street,  near  George 

Square,  then  the  most  fashionable,  aristocratic  part  of  the  city.  Despite 

this  gentility,  Mrs  Black  adapted  the  front  room  of  their  house  to  sell 

produce  supplied  by  the  family  farm,  a practice  which  was  quite 

common  at  that  period.  In  October  1791  Adam  was  sent  to  Edinburgh’s 

High  School,  then  situated  at  High  School  Yards,  Infirmary  Street. 

Later,  he  described  his  early  school  years  as  “cruel  bondage”.' 

However,  after  four  years,  young  Adam  transferred  to  the  class  taught 

by  the  rector,  the  renowned  Dr  Adam.  His  final  two  years  at  school 

2 

became  a time  of  “pleasure  and  profif’. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Adam  was  apprenticed  to  the  bookseller,  John 
Fairbaim,  who  had  a small  shop  in  Hunter  Square.  This  again  was  not  a 
very  happy  time,  five  years  of  “dreary,  disgusting  servitude”.^  As  he  lay 
in  bed,  listening  for  the  clock  to  strike  the  New  Year  on  31  December 
1803,  he  later  noted,  “At  the  twelfth  stroke  my  delight  was  intense  to 
feel  that  I was  now  a free  man”.''  Like  many  young  men,  shortly 


Memoirs  of  Adam  Black  , ed.  A.  Nicolson  (Edinburgh,  1885),  5. 
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afterwards  Adam  went  to  London  where  he  obtained  work  at  his  trade. 
Such  was  his  reputation  that  he  was  soon  promoted,  being  responsible 
for  the  finest  and  rarest  books,  available  only  to  the  best  customers. 

Bookseller  and  Publisher 

He  returned  to  Edinburgh  after  two  years  and  set  up  in  business  for 
himself,  first  at  57  South  Bridge  then  in  1823  he  moved  to  27  North 
Bridge.  Finally,  twenty-eight  years  later,  he  crossed  the  road  to  6 North 
Bridge  where  he  was  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  his  business  career.  Adam 
Black  soon  became  one  of  Edinburgh’s  principal  booksellers.  He  took 
his  nephew,  Charles,  into  partnership  so  the  firm  was  known  as  A.  and 
C.  Black. 

As  was  common  in  the  nineteenth  century,  booksellers  expanded 
into  publishing.  Beginning  in  a small  way,  this  Adam  Black  did,  having 
a ready  market  with  the  city’s  numerous  educational  establishments.  His 
fortune  improved  with  the  bankruptcy  in  1827  of  the  famous  publishing 
house.  Constable  and  Company,  who  had  published  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
works.  With  a partner,  he  bought  the  copyright  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  (which  Constable  also  published)  and  on  his  partner’s  death 
ten  years  later,  he  became  sole  owner,  so  having  full  responsibility  for 
its  publication  and,  of  course,  gaining  the  income  from  the  royalties.  He 
also  took  over  the  Whig  magazine,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  in  1857 
purchased  the  remaining  copyright  on  Scott’s  works.  Adam  Black  was 
thus  a shrewd  business  man. 

In  1817  Adam  married  Isabella,  the  only  daughter  of  the  builder, 
James  Tait,  who  had  once  lodged  with  his  parents.  They  were  to  have 
four  sons  and  five  daughters,  all  of  whom,  rarely  for  that  period, 
reached  adulthood. 

Adam  Black,  Churchman 

Adam  Black’s  father,  Charles,  although  originally  a member  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  influenced  by  the  ministry  of  James  Haldane, 
an  itinerant  evangelist,  who  had  preached  throughout  Scotland,  often  in 
the  open  air.  James,  and  his  brother  Robert,  who  financed  their 
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missionary  activity,  believed  that  each  church  should  be  independent, 
with  every  congregation  responsible  for  its  own  government,  including 
finance.  They  firmly  adhered  to  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

In  1799  James  Haldane  founded  the  Tabernacle  Church  which  met 
at  the  top  of  Leith  Walk,  becoming  its  first  minister.  Mr  and  Mrs  Black 
joined  this  congregation,  as  did  Adam.  Such  was  the  growth  of  the 
Tabernacle  that  in  1802  it  was  agreed  to  form  a new  congregation  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  in  North  College  Street  (renamed  Argyle 
Square  in  1 840).  There  was  some  reluctance  to  take  this  step,  however, 
as  the  church  records  note  “Mr  Haldane  and  others  had  to  exhort  them 
as  a duty  to  leave  their  society  and  support  the  new  church”.^ 

The  first  pastor  of  the  new  cause  was  John  Aikman,  a fellow- 
evangelist  with  James  Haldane.  As  this  was  nearer  their  home,  the 
Black  family  naturally  joined  it,  Charles  being  one  of  the  six  deacons 
who  transferred.  As  a master  mason,  he  had  also  been  responsible  for 
building  the  new  church,  which  Aikman  had  financed.  Adam  Black  was 
to  remain  in  its  fellowship  throughout  his  long  life,  becoming  the  much 
respected  senior  deacon.  In  his  statement  giving  the  history  of  Argyle 
Square  at  the  congregation’s  last  meeting  there,  Adam  Black  comments: 

Many  remarks  have  been  made  upon  the  coarse  and  homely 
appearance  of  the  building,  but  so  earnest  were  Mr.  Aikman  and  his 
advisers,  the  Messrs.  Haldanes,  [5/c]  at  that  time  for  bringing  under 
the  sound  of  the  gospel  as  great  multitudes  as  possible,  that  no 
money  was  spent  on  what  might  have  been  superfluities.  1 have 
heard  my  father,  who  was  the  builder  of  the  chapel,  say  that  he  pled 
for  something  more  ornamental,  but  in  vain.  ^ 


National  Archives  of  Scotland  [NAS],  CH 14/4/1,  Minute  Book  of 
Congregational  Church  Assembling  in  Argyle  Square  Chapel  Edinburgh  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  Revd  W Lindsay  Alexander  1853-1878,  “Statement  read  on  the 
evening  of  Sabbath  the  28'*’  October  1 855  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  church  in  Argyle 
Square  Chapel  by  Mr  Adam  Black”,  42-45  (43). 
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For  these  early  dissenters,  people  were  always  more  important  than 
buildings  and  evangelism  was  given  a higher  priority  than  large,  ornate 
structures,  an  emphasis  which  was  sometimes  forgotten  in  the 
denominational  competition  of  the  following  generation. 

In  his  role  as  senior  deacon.  Black  played  a significant  part  in  the 
call  of  Lindsay  Alexander  as  pastor  to  succeed  Aikman,  who  had  served 
the  church  until  his  death  in  February  1834.  Following  the  completion 
of  his  theological  studies  in  Germany,  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
Alexander  came  to  Edinburgh  for  a few  weeks,  during  which  he 
preached  in  the  North  College  Street  Chapel.  Black  then  invited  him  to 
supply  the  pulpit  for  six  months  and,  after  an  initial  hesitation,  in 
November  1834  Alexander  accepted  a call  to  the  full-time  pastorate, 
which  for  him  was  a homecoming. 

William  Lindsay  Alexander  had  been  born  in  Leith  on  24  August 
1808,  the  son  of  William  Alexander  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Lindsay.  He 
was  a wine  merchant  with  Messrs  Cockbum  and  Company,  eventually 
becoming  head  of  the  firm.  More  importantly,  he  was  a member  of  the 
Tabernacle,  but  in  1813  he  adopted  Baptist  views  and  joined  the  Elder 
Street  Chapel  where  Dr  William  Innes,  a former  colleague  of  James 
Haldane,  was  pastor.  William  Alexander,  senior,  was  well  known  as  a 
lay  preacher  in  the  towns  and  villages  around  Edinburgh.  In  that  respect 
young  William  followed  his  father,  beginning  to  preach  in  the  villages 
near  St  Andrews,  where  he  was  a student  of  mathematics  under  Thomas 
Chalmers.  As  there  was  then  no  Baptist  church  in  St  Andrews, 
Alexander  worshipped  in  the  Independent  Church,  where  the  pastor 
encouraged  the  young  men  of  his  congregation  to  preach  and  so  assist 
him  in  the  ministry.^  These  influences  probably  played  a part  in  his 
decision  on  29  October  1826  to  become  a member  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Leith  as  he  “could  not  adopt  the  views  on 
baptism  held  by  the  church  with  which  his  parents  were  connected”.* *^ 


^ James  Ross,  IV.  Lindsay  Alexander:  His  Life  and  Work  (London,  1887),  10  and 
23. 

* 7/7/2/.,  19. 
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At  Alexander’s  induction  to  the  North  College  Street  pastorate  on  5 
February  1835  there  was  quite  a gathering  of  ministers.  His  childhood 
pastor,  Dr  William  Innes  of  Elder  Street  Baptist  Church,  opened  with 
prayer;  Henry  Wilkes  of  Albany  Street  Congregational  Church 
“delivered  a discourse”;  G.  D.  Cullen,  who,  as  pastor  of  Leith 
Congregational  Church  had  nurtured  him  as  a young  Christian, 
questioned  him  about  his  beliefs  and  “purposes  with  regard  to  the 
ministry”;  Mr  Cleghorn,  since  1812  an  associate  pastor  of  North 
College  Street,  offered  the  ordination  prayer  and  Dr  Ralph  Wardlaw, 
Alexander’s  former  tutor  at  the  Glasgow  Theological  Academy, 
“addressed  the  young  pastor”.  Also  in  attendance  were  John  Brown  of 
the  Secession  Church  and  Christopher  Anderson  of  Charlotte  Baptist 
Chapel.^  The  Established  Church,  however,  was  not  represented. 
Lindsay  Alexander,  as  he  became  known,  was  to  remain  as  minister 
until  1877  and  was  recognised  as  one  of  Scotland’s  leading  preachers. 

In  1861,  its  original  site  having  been  acquired  by  the  government 
for  the  new  Industrial  Museum,  the  forerunner  of  the  Royal  Museum  of 
Scotland,  the  church  moved  to  a new  building  in  George  IV  Bridge,  and 
was  renamed  Augustine  Congregational  Church.  This  was  unusual  as 
dissenting  congregations  were  generally  known  simply  by  the  street  in 
which  they  were  situated.  Although  the  members  voted  for  the  new 
name,  carefully  without  the  appellation  “Saint”,  this  was  very  much  at 
the  instigation  of  Alexander,  who  admired  Augustine  of  Hippo,  and 
regarded  himself  as  more  “Augustinian”  than  “Calvinist”  in  theology. 
“Church”  as  a name  for  the  new  place  of  worship  was  considered  “the 
most  appropriate  word  for  designating  it,  according  to  the  principle  by 
which  a building  received  the  same  name  or  designation  as  its 
occupants  . Members  objected  to  “Chapel”  because  it  was  “identified 
with  certain  peculiarities  of  Romanism,  it  being  used  to  designate  the 
places  in  which  worship  was  offered  to  the  saints  & the  virgin  Mary”." 
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The  formal  opening,  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  8 November  1861, 
was  reported  in  the  Daily  Review  the  following  day.  Admission  was  by 
ticket  and  the  building  well  filled.  Dr  Alexander  gave  the  prayer  of 
dedication  and  Thomas  Guthrie  of  Free  St  John’s  ‘preached  in  his  usual 
impressive  style’.  The  normal  three  services,  morning  afternoon  and 
evening,  were  held  on  the  Sunday,  with  Alexander  preaching  in  the 
afternoon.  So  began  a new  era  in  the  life  of  this  congregation, 
resulting  in  considerable  growth. 

Between  1853  and  1905  over  1500  people  joined  Argyle 
Square/Augustine  Church.  Among  these  new  members  were 
Alexander’s  parents  and  sister,  who  in  January  1862  transferred  from 
Dublin  Street  Baptist  Church,  the  successor  to  Elgin  Street.  Neither 
their  home  address  nor  the  reason  for  the  transfer  is  recorded.  It  may  be 
that  they  wished  to  support  their  son  and  brother  in  his  increasingly 
distinguished  ministry  but  the  transfer  also  indicates  the  close 
relationship  remaining  between  the  Baptist  and  Congregational  strands 
of  the  Haldane  foundations  despite  the  divisions  in  1808  over  baptism. 

After  his  retiral  from  the  ministry  of  Leith  Congregational  Church, 
Dr  G.  D.  Cullen,  with  his  wife,  joined  Augustine  in  February  1862.  He 
was  to  remain  a member  until  November  1884  when  he  advised  the 
church  that  he  “desired  to  return  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Leith  Church  of 
which  he  was  so  long  a pastor”.  This  decision  was  accepted  with  regret, 
given  his  long  and  honourable  connection  with  Augustine  Church.'^ 

Wider  Christian  Interests 

As  well  as  in  his  own  church,  Adam  Black  also  played  his  part  in  the 
wider  Christian  community.  In  the  1780s  a Sabbath  School  Association 
had  been  formed  for  teaching  poor  children  who  had  no  regular 


Ibid.,  undated  Minute,  199-200.  (A  cutting  from  the  newspaper  is  included  in 
the  minutes.) 

Ibid.,  Minute  16  January  1862,  203. 

Ibid.,  Minute  13  February  1862,  204. 

NAS,  CH 14/14/2,  Church  Assembling  in  Augustine  Congregational  Church 
Minute  Book  14  July  1878  to  6 December  1905;  Minute  19  November  1884,  99. 
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schooling.  As  these  Sabbath  Schools  were  mainly  run  by  dissenters, 
indeed  were  forbidden  by  the  Moderates  of  the  Established  Church,  Black 
joined  this  Association,  seeing  its  work  as  an  appropriate  means  of 
Christian  service  for  a young  man.  In  1809,  he  was  in  charge  of  a Sunday 
School  in  Fountainbridge  but  gave  it  up,  “the  attendance  being  poor,  and 
some  of  the  boys  extremely  rude  and  unmanageable”.'^  A similar  School 
in  Portobello,  then  a small  village  outside  Edinburgh,  was  more 
successful.  He  reeruited  about  a hundred  children  and  worked  with  them 
each  Sunday  evening  for  several  years.  He  commented  later,  “This  is  the 
part  of  my  life  that  I look  baek  upon  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  If  I 
have  been  of  any  use  to  my  fellow-creature,  it  was  here”.  In  accordance 
with  his  religious  principles.  Black  was  also  a member  of  the  Voluntary 
Church  Association,  established  in  Edinburgh  in  1832  to  promote  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  whereby  churches  would  be  supported 
solely  by  their  members  and  not  reliant  on  government  endowments. 

The  1830s  was  the  period  of  the  “Ten  Years  Struggle”  between  the 
Moderates  and  Evangelieals  within  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  root  cause  was  patronage,  the  right  of  the 
patron  (usually  a local  landowner  or  the  town  council  in  the  burghs)  to 
ehoose  the  minister  and  present  him  to  the  congregation.  The  subject 
had  troubled  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  many  years  until  in  1834  the 
General  Assembly  passed  an  Act  of  Assembly,  the  Veto  Act,  which 
declared  that  no  minister  should  be  “intruded”  upon  any  congregation 
against  the  will  of  the  people.  Male  heads  of  families,  who  were  Church 
members,  could  veto  the  patron’s  choice  of  minister,  if  a majority  in  the 
parish  disagreed  with  it.  By  this  Act,  the  Evangelicals  hoped  to  regulate 
the  effects  of  patronage  and  to  avoid  the  appointment  of  unpopular 
ministers.  This  was  a direct  challenge  to  the  Moderates,  who,  led  by 
John  Hope,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  tested  the  legality  of  the 
Veto  Act  in  the  civil  courts  using  a series  of  individual  cases,  going  as 
far  as  the  Court  of  Session  and  House  of  Lords,  the  final  court  of  appeal 
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in  legal  matters.  The  Lords  decided  in  1839  that  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
in  passing  the  Veto  Act,  had  exceeded  its  powers.'^  Where  a candidate 
was  presented  to  his  first  charge,  settlement  also  involved  his  ordination 
as  a minister.  The  Evangelicals  held  that  the  state  had  no  right  to 
interfere  in  ordination  which,  as  a spiritual  function,  was  entirely  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church.  This  conflict  between  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  law  proved  irreconcilable. 

Although  not  directly  involved,  as  might  be  expected.  Black  took  a 
keen  interest.  In  1835  he  published  a pamphlet.  The  Church  its  Ch\m 
Enemy,  in  which  he  foresaw  that  the  conflict  within  the  National  Church 
could  have  only  one  outcome,  another  secession  similar  to  those  which 
had  beset  her  in  the  eighteenth  century.'^  His  perception  of  the  situation 
proved  correct.  Matters  came  to  a head  in  1842  when  the  General 
Assembly  submitted  to  the  government  its  Claim  of  Right  maintaining 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  sole  Head  of  the  Church  and  the  state  must  not 
interfere  in  spiritual  matters.  In  effect  this  was  a demand  to  abolish 
patronage.  The  government  refused  to  act,  so  making  the  Disruption  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  following  year  inevitable. 

Adam  Black  was  among  the  crowd  waiting  expectantly  outside  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  George  Street,  the  meeting-place  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  on  that  fateful  day,  18  May  1843. 
He  described  the  scene  thus: 

At  last  the  Moderator,  Dr.  Welsh,  came  out  of  one  of  the  side  doors, 
perspiring  at  every  pore,  and  wiping  his  face  with  his  handkerchief 
Shortly  after,  the  main  door  opened  and  the  seceding  members  of 
Assembly  poured  out  and  marched  in  a long  stream  down  Hanover 
Street,  three  abreast,  the  Provost  at  their  head,  down  to  Tanfield 
Hall.  It  was  a glorious  sight.^° 


Stewart  J.  Brown,  Thomas  Chalmers  and  the  Godly  Commonwealth 
(Oxford,  1982),  297. 
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Black  regarded  the  Disruption  as  a benefit  to  Scotland  rather  than  a 
calamity,  since  the  power  of  the  Moderate  Party  in  the  Established 
Church  was  diminished  and  the  competition  with  the  Free  Church  led  to 
more  churches  and  schools  being  built,  so  increasing  Christian  witness. 
This  schism  also  had  significant  consequences  for  Black’s  own  life,  as 
we  shall  see. 

Each  Sunday,  whether  in  Edinburgh  or  London,  he  was  in  his  place 
at  worship  unless  prevented  by  illness.  Although  he  observed  the 
Sabbath  himself  quite  strictly,  between  1846  and  1848,  as  Lord  Provost, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Edinburgh  Cemetery  Company  which  was 
established  to  facilitate  burials  on  Sundays,  a matter  of  some 
importance  to  ordinary  working  people,  since  this  was  their  only  free 
day.  Another  example  of  his  religious  tolerance  was  his  support  for 
Thomas  Guthrie’s  Ragged  Schools. 

Occasionally  there  was  a conflict  between  his  personal  beliefs  and  his 
loyalty  to  his  church.  Such  a situation  faced  him  one  Sunday  in  March 
1845  when  the  minister,  Lindsay  Alexander,  announced  that  a meeting 
would  be  held  in  the  church  to  petition  Parliament  against  the 
continuation  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth  College,  a Roman  Catholic 
Seminary  in  Ireland.  Most  dissenters  were  opposed  to  the  grant  but  Black 
considered  that,  as  long  as  the  state  supported  religious  institutions 
financially,  it  was  unjust  to  withdraw  assistance  from  a particular  one.  He 
had  to  choose  between  opposing  his  fellow  members,  or  abstaining  in  any 
vote  on  the  subject.  He  decided  to  attend  the  meeting  to  “testify  against 
the  anti-Maynooth  cry”.^'  However,  he  had  also  prepared  an  amendment 
to  his  Church’s  proposal,  which,  to  his  amazement,  was  carried  so  that  the 
petition  was  not  sent.  However,  his  action  was  condemned  by  the  other 
churches  in  Edinburgh,  both  established  and  dissenting,  who  were 
resolutely  opposed  to  the  Maynooth  grant. 

Another  controversial  issue  affecting  dissenters  in  Edinburgh  was 
the  Annuity  Tax  which  was  levied  on  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  for  the 
support  of  ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  whose  stipends  were 
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paid  by  the  Town  Council.^^  Significantly,  members  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  the  judges,  were  exempt  from  this  tax,  as  also  were  those  who 
lived  outwith  the  city  boundary  but  continued  to  attend  city  churches. 
The  tax  became  more  unpopular  when  the  burgh  was  extended  into  the 
New  Town  from  1767.  In  addition  the  Presbyterian  seceders  and  other 
denominations  were  increasingly  against  this  imposition.  After  all,  they 
had  to  support  their  own  ministers  themselves. 

Protests  grew.  Defaulters,  including  ministers,  had  their  goods 
impounded  and  even  went  to  jail.  Among  those  prosecuted  was  William 
Tait,  Black’s  brother-in-law,  who,  although  a member  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  was  firmly  against  the  Annuity  Tax.  He  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  in  the  Calton  Jail  but  spent  it  in  the  governor’s  house, 
where  his  friends  visited  him  daily.  On  the  fourth  day  he  agreed  to  pay 
the  tax,  having  made  his  protest.  On  leaving  his  “prison”  he  was  driven 
through  the  streets  in  an  open  carriage,  escorted  by  members  of  the 
various  trade  guilds  bearing  their  banners.  He  asked  Adam  to 
accompany  him  in  the  carriage  but  such  a display  was  not  for  him. 
Adam  commented,  “Few  men  have  acquired  the  glory  of  martyrdom  at 
a cheaper  rate”.^^  Adam  Black  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
repeal  of  this  tax. 

Black  the  Politician 

As  befitting  a man  of  independent  mind.  Black’s  bookshop  soon 
became  the  meeting  place  for  the  leading  Whig  advocates  from 
Parliament  House,  like  Henry  Cockbum  and  Francis  Jeffrey,  as 
constitutional  reform  at  local  and  national  level  was  discussed.  Black’s 
first  venture  into  politics  came  at  a meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Merchant 
Company,  an  association  of  prominent  business  men,  in  1817.  He  had 
prepared  a series  of  resolutions,  “The  Improvement  of  Burgh  Polity”, 
seeking  the  Company’s  support  to  improve  the  system  of  municipal 
elections.  Much  to  his  surprise  his  resolution  was  carried  by  a large 
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majority  (176  to  87).  He  was  asked  to  form  a committee  to  carry  out  his 
proposals  but,  as  a recently  elected  member  of  the  Company,  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  drawing  up  a list  of  possible  members  of  the 
committee.  Nevertheless,  Black’s  action  brought  Burgh  Reform  to  a 
wider  audience,  again  with  personal  consequences. 

Parliamentary  reform  was  also  on  Black’s  agenda.  Although 
previous  attempts  to  legislate  had  failed,  a change  of  government  from 
Tory  to  Whig  made  new  legislation  more  hopeful,  especially  with  the 
appointments  of  Francis  Jeffrey  as  Lord  Advocate  and  Henry  Cockbum 
as  Solicitor  General  in  December  1830.  Cockbum  gives  his  view  of  the 
situation  in  the  closing  sentences  of  his  Memorials: 

We  have  come  upon  the  public  stage  in  a splendid  but  perilous 
scene.  I tmst  that  we  shall  do  our  duty.  If  we  do,  we  cannot  fail  to 
do  some  good  to  Scotland.  In  the  abuses  of  our  representatives  and 
municipal  systems  alone  our  predecessors  have  left  us  in  fields  in 
which  patriotism  may  exhaust  itself.^'' 

At  last  on  4 June  1832  the  Reform  Bill  received  the  royal  assent.  In  a 
letter  to  a friend  the  following  day,  Cockbum  enthused,  “So  reform  is 
safe  at  last!  an  event  not  inferior  to  the  Revolution”.^^  (Here  he  was 
looking  back  to  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688,  when  the  Catholic 
James  Vll  and  11  was  deposed  to  be  succeeded  by  his  Protestant 
daughter,  Mary,  and  her  husband,  William  of  Orange.) 

Under  the  Reform  Act,  the  Scottish  electorate  as  a whole  had 
increased  from  4,500  to  65,000  as  the  middle  classes  were  enfranchised. 
It  was  in  the  burghs,  however,  that  its  consequences  were  most  marked. 
No  longer  did  the  right  to  nominate  their  Members  of  Parliament  lie 
with  the  self-perpetuating  oligarchies  of  the  Town  Councils  but  was 
given  to  the  new  electors,  the  £10  householders.  Edinburgh’s 

Henry  Cockbum,  Memorials  of  His  Time,  ed.  Karl  F.  C.  Miller  (Chicago 
1974),  438. 
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parliamentary  boundary  was  enlarged  beyond  the  old  royalty  and  its 
representation  increased  to  two  members. 

Adam  Black  lost  no  time.  He  called  a private  meeting  of  the  leading 
reformers  to  decide  on  the  action  they  should  take  with  regard  to 
possible  parliamentary  candidates.  Under  the  pseudonym  “A 
Shopkeeper”  he  published  a pamphlet  naming  several  whom  he 
considered  suitable,  recommending  the  Lord  Advocate,  Francis  Jeffrey, 
and  James  Abercromby.  Soon  after,  he  proposed  at  a Merchant 
Company  meeting  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  their  return 
“as  the  first  real  representatives  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh”.^^  This  was 
agreed  unanimously.  A committee  was  appointed  for  this  task  with 
Black  as  convenor,  the  first  Liberal  committee  in  Edinburgh.  The  first 
election  to  the  refomied  Parliament,  with  the  newly  enfranchised  men 
voting  in  public,  not  as  previously  a small  clique  behind  closed  doors, 
resulted  in  4056  votes  for  Jeffrey,  3856  to  Abercromby  and  1519  to 
Blair,  the  Tory  candidate.  Accordingly  Jeffrey  and  Abercromby  were 
duly  elected  as  Members  of  Parliament  for  Edinburgh.  From  that 
election  onwards,  during  the  nineteenth  century  Edinburgh’s  politics 
were  overwhelmingly  Whig/Liberal. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Parliament  was  the  reform  of  local 
government,  which  came  into  effect  with  the  1834  Royal  Burgh  Reform 
Act.  This  ended  the  old  closed  corporations  and  gave  the  £10 
householder  (effectively  the  middle  classes)  the  power  to  elect  their 
Town  Councillors.  Among  the  first  members  of  the  reformed  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh  was  Adam  Black,  who  was  appointed  city 
treasurer.  This  office  was  something  of  a poisoned  chalice,  however,  as 
the  city  was  bankrupt,  owing  £400,000  to  “ordinary”  creditors  and 
£250,000  to  the  Treasury,  who  had  advanced  that  sum  for  the 
development  of  Leith  Harbour.  The  capital  of  Scotland  was  hopelessly 
insolvent.  Black  set  to  work  to  rectify  the  situation,  including  preparing 
a scheme  for  repaying  the  city’s  creditors.  Unfortunately,  or  perhaps 
thankfully  on  his  part.  Black’s  three-year  term  of  office  expired  before 
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his  plan  could  be  implemented.  He  refused  to  stand  for  re-election  and  it 
was  left  to  his  successor  as  treasurer,  his  friend,  Duncan  McLaren,  to 
turn  the  city’s  finances  around. 

McLaren  was  also  one  of  the  new  councillors  who  had  been  elected 
in  1834  and  his  political  career  closely  paralleled  that  of  Black.  A 
draper  by  trade,  McLaren’s  shop  was  in  the  High  Street  opposite  St 
Giles’  and  near  the  Royal  Exchange.  He  was  therefore  well  placed  at 
the  centre  of  civic  life.  Another  dissenter,  he  was  a member  of  the 
Bristo  Street  United  Secession  (from  1847  United  Presbyterian)  Church. 
This  congregation,  then  under  the  ministry  of  James  Peddie,  was  “the 
chief  centre  of  Liberal  dissent  in  Scotland”.  McLaren’s  election  to  the 
Town  Council  was  not  without  controversy  since,  as  a conscientious 
Voluntary,  it  was  held  by  some  that  “he  was  not  a proper  person  to  elect 
to  represent  the  ward  in  the  Town  Council”.^^  Despite  this  he  was 
returned  at  the  following  election,  retiring  in  1839. 

Although  no  longer  a member  of  the  Town  Council,  Black  still  had 
some  political  influence.  In  1839  Abercromby,  one  of  the  two  Members 
of  Parliament,  was  made  a peer,  so  had  to  resign  his  House  of 
Commons  seat.  As  convenor  of  the  Liberal  Committee,  Black  suggested 
the  historian  and  essayist,  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  for  the 
vacancy.  He  accepted  the  invitation  and  was  duly  elected  on  4 June, 
remaining  as  member  until  1847,  when  he  lost  his  seat.  However, 
Macaulay  was  re-elected  as  an  Edinburgh  MP  in  1852.  During  this  time, 
Adam  Black  acted  as  his  correspondent  on  matters  affecting  the  city,  or 
what  in  modern  terms  would  be  his  election  agent. 

By  1840  Black  was  once  again  a member  of  the  Town  Council  and 
also  the  subject  of  controversy.  In  November  that  year  the  Lord 
Provost  s term  of  office  expired  and  some  of  his  friends  persuaded  him 
to  stand,  considering  that  his  record  of  public  service  hitherto  made  him 
the  most  suitable  candidate.  Against  him  was  Sir  James  Forrest,  a 
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member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  whose  sole  reason  for  standing  was 
to  stop  Adam  Black,  the  dissenter.  It  was  a bitterly-fought  contest. 
Black  considered  that  not  only  his  own  rights,  but  those  of  all  outside 
the  Established  Church,  were  at  stake.  The  majority  of  the  citizens  were 
generally  in  favour  of  Black’s  appointment  but  they  did  not  have  the 
vote.  The  election  of  the  Lord  Provost  was  purely  a matter  for  the  Town 
Council.  Most  of  the  councillors  then  were  Tories  and  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  To  elect  a dissenter  would  create  difficulties  in  a 
Church  already  facing  the  possibility  of  division.  Black’s  election 
success  depended  on  the  votes  three  new  members,  two  of  whom  had 
been  elected  expressly  to  support  him.  When  the  election  was 
completed,  these  two  had  voted  against  Black,  leaving  Forrest  the  victor 
with  a majority  of  three.  In  thanking  his  fellow  councillors,  Forrest 
declared,  “I  disclaim  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  all  hostility  to 
Dissenters!”  His  actions  certainly  belied  these  words.  Despite  this 
personal  defeat  Black  remained  a member  of  the  Town  Council. 

Three  years  later  the  situation  had  changed  and  in  November  1843 
Adam  Black  was  elected  unanimously  as  Lord  Provost,  the  first  non- 
Church  of  Scotland  member  to  hold  that  office.  The  event  which  had 
made  this  possible,  of  course,  was  the  Disruption.  Of  the  twenty-seven 
pre-1843  parishes  in  Edinburgh,  fifteen  “came  ouf’.  If  the  smaller 
Presbyterian  churches  and  other  denominations  are  taken  into  account, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  could  hardly  be  regarded  any  longer  as  the 
church  of  the  majority. 

Although  he  had  intended  to  retire  from  civic  life  in  1847,  he  was 
persuaded  to  continue  for  another  year.  1848  is  known  in  European 
history  as  the  Year  of  Revolutions.  Edinburgh  did  not  escape  the 
ferment,  with  riots  because  of  food  shortages  and  unemployment.  Twice 
a mob  had  marched  to  present  a petition  to  the  Lord  Provost,  once  at  his 
home  38  Drummond  Place,  and  once  at  the  City  Chambers.  Both  groups 
listened  respectfully  as  Black  told  them  ot  the  measures  which  were 
being  taken  to  alleviate  their  distress  and  they  soon  dispersed.  However, 
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Black  was  amazed  to  receive  a letter  from  the  Lord  Advocate 
condemning  him  for  allowing  a mob  to  come  near  the  Council 
Chamber.  So,  controversial  to  the  end,  Adam  Black  retired  as  Lord 
Provost  on  2 November  that  year.  To  mark  this,  his  last  meeting,  he  was 
presented  with  a full-length  portrait  of  himself  in  his  official  robes,  for 
which  many  citizens  had  subscribed.  His  old  friend,  now  a judge.  Lord 
Cockbum,  considered  Adam  Black  to  be  “one  of  the  most  respected 
chief  magistrates  that  Edinburgh  ever  saw”.  Modest  as  ever.  Black 
declined  the  knighthood  offered  to  him  at  the  same  time,  preferring  to 
“retain  the  status  of  an  untitled  citizen”  among  those  whom  he  had 
served  so  long.  A few  years  later  he  also  refused  the  suggestion  by 
some  of  his  friends  that  a statue  be  erected  in  his  honour.  In  his  letter  of 
10  July  1854  he  wrote: 

I consider  that  a statue  ought  not  to  be  erected  to  any  man  while 
alive.  1 might  do  something  very  foolish  or  very  wrong,  and  the 
statue  would  then  stand  as  a monument  of  ridicule  or  reproach.  As  I 
would  object  to  such  a mark  of  approbation  to  any  other  man  while 
alive,  I would  most  decidedly  object  to  it  in  my  own  case.^^ 

By  now  he  was  over  seventy  years  old  so  was  not  looking  for  any 
further  public  service.  He  was  still  running  his  business.  However,  in 
1 856  he  was  asked  to  stand  for  parliament  as  Macaulay  was  retiring  on 
health  grounds.  He  initially  refused  thinking  that  he  was  too  old  to 
begin  a new  career.  But  on  learning  that  there  was  considerable  support 
for  his  candidature  he  agreed  to  do  so  and  won  the  resulting  by-election 
with  2429  votes  against  1786  for  his  opponent.  Despite  his  age  he 

served  Edinburgh  as  one  of  its  MPs  for  ten  years,  retiring  in  good  health 
at  the  age  of  8 1 . 

Perhaps  the  matter  which  gave  him  most  satisfaction  was  the 
abolition  of  the  hated  annuity  tax.  With  his  experience  as  an  Edinburgh 
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Town  Councillor  proving  invaluable,  in  the  1857-8  parliamentary 
session  he  drew  up  a plan  which,  unlike  earlier  attempts,  did  not  involve  i 

a charge  on  public  funds.  His  bill  passed  the  Commons  but  never  ! 

reached  the  House  of  Lords,  as  Parliament  was  dissolved.  The  annuity  | 

tax  became  a personal  issue  around  this  time.  He  had  instructed  his  son,  i 

James,  to  refuse  payment  on  his  receiving  the  annual  assessment  for  the  | 

tax,  writing  to  him;  j 

I 

I suppose  we  must  let  the  law  take  its  course.  We  cannot  defend  our 
conduct.  [— ] perhaps  they  will  poined  [impound]  an  Encyclopaedia 
which  I would  let  them  sell.  They  cannot  put  me  in  jail  but  they 
may  confer  that  honour  upon  you.  | 

A few  days  later:  | 

I am  sorry  you  should  feel  so  annoyed  about  being  put  in  jail.  You 
should  have  more  pluck.  What  harm  would  a few  hours  in  jail  do 
you?  You  could  go  the  length  of  the  jail  door  and  then  pay  and  you 
would  be  a martyr  for  life  at  small  expense.  I only  wish  they  would 
try  their  hands  upon  me.^^ 

In  the  1859  general  election  he  was  returned  unopposed.  Finally,  a 
different  bill,  which  he  supported,  successfully  passed  on  23  July  1860. 

The  Annuity  Tax  Act  gave  the  duties  of  the  Town  Council  relating  to 
the  parish  churches  to  a new  body,  the  Edinburgh  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  to  whom  the  relevant  church  property  was  transferred. 

The  Commissioners  also  had  the  power  to  levy  pew  rents  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  church  buildings.  An  amendment  to  this  Act  on  9 
August  1870  finally  abolished  patronage,  as  the  Commissioners  were  to 
present  ministers  “in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  congregation”.'^'* 
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Later  life 

His  final  day  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  Friday  18  June  1865.  He 
did,  however,  fight  the  General  Election  a month  later  when  he  was 
defeated  by  his  old  friend,  Duncan  McLaren,  although  at  81  years  old 
this  result  was  not  a disappointment.  Black  was  one  of  the  old  style 
Whigs  while  McLaren,  a younger  man,  was  an  independent  Liberal. 
The  parallel  careers  of  the  two  friends  had  continued  in  1851  when,  a 
precedent  having  been  established  with  Black,  McLaren  was  elected 
Lord  Provost  on  his  return  to  the  Town  Council,  from  which  he  had 
retired  in  1839.  As  McLaren  had  topped  the  poll  with  2925  votes,  his 
fellow  councillors  recognised  the  popular  verdict  and  his  nomination  as 
civic  head  was  carried,  the  other  candidates  having  withdrawn.  He  held 
that  office  until  1854.  Now  he  was  following  his  friend  as  a Member  of 
Parliament  and  served  Edinburgh  in  that  capacity  for  sixteen  years. 

Black  continued  in  business  until  the  end  of  1870  when  he  handed 
over  to  his  sons,  James,  Francis  and  Adam.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday  24  January  1874,  a month  before  his  ninetieth  birthday,  he 
died.  On  the  following  morning,  his  death  was  intimated  to  the 
members  of  Augustine  Church,  which  he  had  served  so  faithfully. 
Unlike  in  other  churches  of  the  time,  there  is  no  obituary  minute,  nor  a 
pulpit  eulogy  in  the  church  records.  Somehow  I think  the  simple 
statement  announcing  his  death  would  have  been  sufficient  for  him.  He 
was  buried  in  Warriston  Cemetery  four  days  later.  The  statue,  which  he 
had  refused  in  life,  was  unveiled  on  3 November  1877  in  the  presence 
of  a large  number  of  citizens,  an  honour  for  his  services  to  one  who 
eschewed  them  in  life.  In  the  words  of  the  Scotsman  editor,  Adam  Black 
was  “one  of  the  noblest  citizens  she  [Edinburgh]  ever  possessed”. 
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